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Sir  Thomas Robinson.
[A.D. 1763.
Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on me, and was so much struck even with the imperfect account which I gave him of Dr. Johnson's conversation, that to his honour be it recorded, when I complained that drinking port and sitting up late with him affected my nerves for some time after, he said, ' One had better be palsied at eighteen than not keep company with such a man1.1
On Tuesday, July l82, I found tall Sir Thomas Robinson3 sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas said, that the king of Prussia valued himself upon three things ;—upon being a hero, a musician, and an authour, JOHNSON. ' Pretty well, Sir, for one man. As to his being an authour, I have not looked at his poetry; but his prose is poor stuff. He writes just as you might suppose Voltaire's footboy to do, who has been his amanuensis. He has such parts as the valet might have, and about as much of the colouring of the style as might be got by transcribing his works.' When I was at Ferney, I repeated this to Voltaire, in order to
evil, but from small vexations continually repeated.' Johnson's Works, viii. 333. ' The main of life is indeed composed of small incidents and petfy occurrences.' Jb. ii. 322. Dr. Franklin (Memoirs y i. 199) says:—' Human felicity is produced not so much by great pieces of good fortune that seldom happen as by little advantages that occur every day.'
* Boswell wrote the next day:— J We sat till between two and three. He took me by the hand cordially, and said, " My dear Boswell, I love you very much." Now Temple, can I help indulging vanity?' Letters of Boswett) p. 27. Fourteen years later Boswell was afraid that he kept Johnson too late up. 'No, Sir,' said he, ' I don't cafe, though I sit all night with you.' Post, Sept. 23,1777. See also post, April 7, 1779, where Johnson, speaking of these early days, said to Boswell, ' it was not the wine that made your head ache, but the
3 'The elder brother of the first Lord Rokeby, called long Sir Thomas Robinson, on account of his height, afld to distinguish him from Sir Thomas Robinson, first Lord1 Grant-ham. It was on his request for an epigram that Lord Chesterfield made the distich:—
" Unlike my subject will I make my '   song, It shall be witty, and it shan't be
long,"
and to whom he said in his last illness, "Ah, Sir Thomas, it will be sooner over with me than it would be with you, for I am dying by inches.'1 Lord Chesterfield was very short.' CROKF.U. Southey, writing of Rokeby Hall, which belonged to Robinson, says that ' Long Sir Thomas found a portrait of Richardson in the house; thinking Mr. Richardson a very unfit-personage to be suspended in effigy among lords, ladies, and baronets, he ordered the painter to put him on thewell observed, that
